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Rural Discourses—No. XV. 





BY THE EDITOR OF THE OHIO CULTIVATOR, 





‘* He that gathereth in Summer is a wise Son, but he that sleep 
eth in Harvest, is a Son that causeth shame.” 


CONOMY in saving, should go 
hand in hand with energy in 
getting. In the pinching time 
of the last hard winter, I wrote 
a word in behalf of the poor, and 
appealed to those whose better 
management or better fortune 
had secured them abundance of 
household comfort, to give of 
that abundance, and also to impart the 
better knowledge of how to live well, 
tu their less successful and less fortu- 
nate neighbors. The economy of giv- 
ing is a great art to well understand. 
The best gifts which the wise can be- 
stow upon the poor, are those which 
will teach them how to earn and how 
to save. You give toa famishing man 









gathered. Up, and thrust in the sickle. The world 

is full of ripeness. It is easy for you to earn a din- 

ner to-day, while there is so much to spare. But be- 

think you now! These sheaves go to the threshing 
|ground, the great iron toothed monster swallows 
|whole shocks at a gulp, and from his greedy maw 

pours the golden grains, the husbandman gathers 
|them up and sends them to the granary, and there 

they become a sacred treasure for him and his house- 

hold, what time the snows and the cold of winter 
bom him back upon his savings. My Brothers! do 

| you save any thing ovér of your wages now ? are you 

filling a tierce with wheat! have you a rick of corn 

in prospect t a bin of potatoes ? something over to 

pay for warm clothes for yourself, your wife and lit- 

tle ones, when the frost shall nibble at their ears? 

| Aye! bethink you of those long weeks when com-” 
| petence even was forced to frugality, and poverty 

begged in vain for work, and more bitterly for bread, 
‘and let it be a lesson to teach you the imperious ne- 
| cessity of doing something more than to make a bare 
\living now, in this time of plenty. Use well and 
| wisely the hours from both ends of the day, and do 


a loaf of bread. It is well. He must have the not let the difference of a few cents in price, of 
bread just then, or die. But when you have given|what you suppose you should receive for a day’s 
him the bread, if you also teach him how he may work, and of what is offered as a compensation, lose 
earn bread for himself, you have put in his hands a| you whole days of earning altogether. Gather up 
gift that is worth more than a hundred loaves to him, | the shreds of time as the hedge gleaners gather the 
for with it he can command a loaf any other day of | faggots, for I tell you, they will be useful to light the 





his life. 

It is of no use for us to speculate and philosophise 
upon the various capacities of men. There are men 
who will always be rich, and there are men who are 
bound to be poor all their lives; and no Act of the 
Legislature or doings of the Benevolent Society, can 
make it otherwise. But because we cannot at once 


wipe out the stain of sin, or stop the progress of 


wrong in our world, itis no good reason why we 
should not do our best part to mitigate the miseries 
of poor, weak humanity. 

Now is a good time for both parties to consider 
this subject—the rich, in that they may advise to 
some purpose; the poor, in that they may avail 
themselves of the means within their reach, to put 
the advice in practice. It is to this latter class that 
I wish to talk in particular now. Look around, my 
brothers. The Harvest nods to you, and waits to be 


|fire when kindling is scarce. 
more. 


And suffer a word 
Learn the virtue of voluntary self-denial in 
|many little things that all together make a sad in- 
road upon a slender income. Plain clothes, and few 
of them, will serve you now. The villainous draw- 
backs of whiskey and tobacco, foot up to an aston- 
ishing figure. The difference in price between 
round and sirloin steak, is worth looking to. A small 
|sum put by every week, will at the end of the season 
| be a pice budget to fall back upon, when earning 
jand eating can not always be made to balance. 

| Follow this homely, and it may be unpalatable ad- 
‘vice, not only just in this time of Summer Harvest, 
but in all times of all harvests, where labor and 
economy are in the scale against comfort and hon- 
esty, and then you will have the happy consciousness 
of having deserved well in this life, and escape the 
shame and discomfort of those who sleep in Harvest. 
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Facts and Figures about Mules. 


By B. Munror, Wooprorp County, Ky. 


The mule trade is one of the largest of Ken- 
tucky, and affords one of her chief sources of 
revenue. The increasing demand for them in|few days, and pay him a small profit on the first 
the South, among the sugar and cotton planters, | cost and the grain they have eaten. It is not un- 
(which is owing, no doubt, to the great number of} usual for a farmer to borrow money out of banks 
farms annually being opened in that section,) af-|on four or six months’ time, to pay for a lot of 
fords a very easy solution for the eagerness and | mules to eat up his surplus of provender, knowing 
extent to which stock growers launch into the) that it is more profitable to do so than to sell the 
trade ; for it is a very heavy business, requiring | surplus at home. 

a great deal of capital. The mule is fed from) As a consequence of this great. mania, if it 
weaning time (which is generally at the age of| might be so called, and which has now existed for 
five or six months,) to the full extent of its ca-| several years, good horses have become compara- 
pacity to eat, and that too on oats and corn, to-| tively scarce, saddle and harness horses command- 
gether with hay and fodder. In lieu of the long) ing the most exhorbitant prices, the sports of the 
food, soiling is usually adopted in the summer, as| turf were in a perfectly collapsed state, the best 


In this portion of Kentucky, a lot of mules is 
almost considered a legal tender ; no man is afraid 
to buy mules at a little less than he thinks they 
are worth, if he has anything to feed them on, for 
he knows that some buyer will come along in a 








they are kept confined in a pound, or paddock, | 
containing an acre or two of ground, which is 
usually partially shaded, in herds of one hundred 
or one hundred and fifty. In this way they are 
kept until the fall after they are two years old, 
receiving a sort of forcing, hot-house treatment. 
At this age they are taken to the Southern mar- 
ket, not always by the feeder, but more generally 
by the speculator or “trader ;” there they are, 
sold to the planter entirely unbroken. The plant- 
ers are too cautious to buy a broke mule, lest it| 
should prove to be an antiquated, broken down | 
beast, fattened up, and sold for a young one,—as 
it is more difficult to judge of their ages than that 
of a horse. The external marks of time and ser- 
vice is not generally so apparent upon them.— 
But it is a small job to break a mule. It is only 
necessary to have a steady horse to work them 
with, and a second hand to drive them an hour or 
two to keep him up, after which he is considered 
ready for any service that the farmer may require 
of him. He may kick once or twice, but is un- 
like the spirited horse, who when he commences 
is apt to kick himself out of the harness before he 
stops. 

There were in this county, in the year 1855, 
2000 mules; in 56, there were 2888; the num- 
ber in the county at present I have no means of 
ascertaining, but suppose it is at least as great, 
perhaps greater than in any previous year. The 
probabilities are that all of these, or as many, 
were fed in this county each year. The counties 
immediately around, no doubt fed equally as ma- 
ny, some no doubt more. The counties of Bour- 
bon, Fayette, Clark and Jessamine are engaged 
quite as extensively in the trade as this. 

Besides the great number of mules fed annually 
in these counties, we supply New Orleans, New 
York and other cities with an immense amount of 
beef, mutton and bacon. These facts being con- 
sidered, you may readily imagine that we must, 
of necessity, be a grain growing people. Such is 
the fact. Yet so extensive is the mule business, 
and so great are the profits upon feeding, that 





stallions were poorly patronized, and mares of 
finest form, the purest strain, and most brilliant 
escutcheon, were basely “prostituted to the forced 
and ignoble embraces of the assinine ravisher.” 

The average price of weanlings is about sev- 
enty-five dollars. No. 1, from eighty to ninety, 
and extra, often as high as one hundred and 
twenty. <A lot will often. change hands as often 
as a dozen times before they are ready for mar- 
ket. Yearlings will average I suppose about one 
hundred dollars, owing in a great extent, however, 
to their quality. Attwo years old they will bring 
one hundred and twenty-five or thirty; if they 
are average select lots, more. A neighbor of 
mine is feeding a lot of one hundred, for which I 
am told he has refused $175 around. But this is 
an extra lot, no doubt the best lot in Kentucky. 
The same gentleman gave a short time ago $300 
for a two year old to work to his sulky, and is 
working to his wagon on his farm, four, for which I 
am told he paid $200 each. Another gentleman 
of this county sold, a short time ago, a two year 
old mare mule for $400. But these are fancy 
prices for fancy mules; there is a small and in- 
ferior class of animals that is considered a sort of 
dead heads, and which the feeder won’t buy if of- 
fered alone, and these are the ones usually found 
in service on the farms. 

Until forced by the scarcity and high price of 
horses, the Kentuckians would not use mules.— 
But within the last few years they have become 
common on the farm, pulling the plow and wagon, 
and occasionally a clever pair is seen in the car- 
riage ; some of them are pretty glib goers for an 
hour or two, when they get lazy, and they will 
then take the lash “like a mule.” 

Persons who have tried them on their farms 
are better pleased with them, they say, than they 
thought they would be. They never get sick, 
rarely ever get lame, will do as much work as a 
horse which will cost twice as much money, and 
at the same time subsist on less and more inferior 
food ; for a mule will work very well on wheat 
straw and corn shucks, whereas the hor-e must 





those engaged in the trade can afford to give 40 
cts. per bushel for corn; at least they say so, and 
cannot get it for less, 





have grain as well as a good allowance of long 
food. They are better for our servants to han- 
dle, as they can stand neglect and violent treat- 
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ment better than the horse, and a blemish, such 
as the loss of an eye, does not impair their value 
as much as that of the horse. 

As to their temperament and peculiarities, it is 
useless to say much; the world knows pretty well 
what that is. He is not so apt to run as the 
horse, but more apt to kick, viz.: until broken.— 
He is fond of company, is decidedly gregarious, 
and his attachments are quite as strong, when 
once formed, as those of the horse. It is almost 
impossible to confine one away from an associate. 
He will climb over the fence, if practicable, like 
a dog, or, if more practicable, creep through a 
crack, or worm himself under it like a pig. An 
acquaintance of mine told me that he was once 
in the habit of working a pair together, but on 
one occasion wishing to use but one, he confined 
the other in a close stable, where, as he thought, 
he would be compelled to remain. But on his 
return, he found, to his astonishment, that the 
perverse beast had ascended into the hay loft, 
which enterprising feat it had accomplished by 
first getting into the trough, thence through the 
hole left for throwing the hay into the manger.— 
Am. Veterinary Journal. 





Chinese Sugar Cane—Sugar Making. 


Mr. Hedges, (Firm of Hedges, Free & Co., of 
Cincinnati, and manufacturer of the iron sugar cane 
mills,) has sent us the following correspondence 
from France, through the U.S. Minister there, to 
their Philadelphia House. The pamphlets spoken of 
will be translated and published by C. M. Saxton & 
Co. of N. ¥Y. (See their advertisement.) 

Copy.] Lecation oF THE UniTeD ae 
Paris, May 13, 1857. 

GENTLEMEN :— Your esteemed favor of the 
28th March last was received and submitted to 
M. Alexandre Vattemare, the indefatigable friend 
of international exchange, especially with our 
country. , 

He has addressed to me a letter and placed in 
my hands eight pamphlets, which I send you. I 
hope that you will find that they contain all the 
information which you desire. I cannot add to 
it. With best wishes for your complete success 
in your laudable efforts to introduce into the Uni- 
ted States a plant which will add to the valuable 
products of the country, 

I am very respectfully, 
your obedient servant, 
J. Y. Mason. 
Messrs. Hepes, Mocxser & Co., Philadelphia. 


Copy.] Parts, April 20, 1857. 
His Excellency, Joun Y. Mason, 
United States Minister : 

Dear Sir :—Immediately on the receipt of 
your favor containing inquiries relative to the 
Sorgho sugar plant, and the possibility of crystal- 
izing its sugar, I called on the gentlemen here 
who could give me the best information upon this 
important subject. I enclose copy of a letter I 
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received last night from M. Louis Vilmorin, one 
of the most learned (theoretically and practically) 
agriculturists of Europe, who has made a particu- 
lar study of the Sorgho plant, and is the best au- 
thority, I think, upon which we may rely. 

To his letter, M. Vilmorin has added the ac- 
companying eight pamphlets relative to the culti- 
vation and extraction of Alcohol, Sugar, ete., 
which were published at Paris, Marseilles, Tou- 
lon, and also at Constantine in Algiers, in 1855- 
06 and ’57. I trust that these will answer your 
purpose. Should you want further explanations, 
I will be most happy to procure them for you, 
yet I think that these will be sufficient to prove 
that Sorgho Sugar can be erystalized, and that 
the Sorgho in its other products also is destined 
to render immensewervices to mankind. 

Placing myself"&t your disposal for any infor- 
mation tending to the spread of useful knowledge, 
and international courtesy, 

I have the honor to be your Excellency’s 

Very humble and obd’t serv’t, 
ALEXANDRE VATTEMARE. 


Translation. } Parts, April 20, 1857. 
To Mr. ALEXANDRE VATTEMARE : 


Sir :—The crystalization of the sugar of the 
Sorghum, it seems, should be easily obtained in 
all cases where the cane can be sufficiently ri- 
pened ; and as the proportion of the sugar is an 
unfailing index of ripeness, it follows that we 
could always be sure of obtaining a good erystal- 
ization of juices whose density exceeds 1.075, 
while weaker ones would not yield satisfactory 
results after concentration. I attribute this pe- 
culiarity to the fact that the sugar is preceded in 
the juice by a gummy principle, which seems to 
be transformed at a late date, for its proportion 
diminishes in exact correspondence with the in- 
crease of the sugar. The uncrystalizable sugar, 
or gluoose, undergoes the same changes; that is 
to say, it is more abundant before than after the 
complete maturity, but its action seems less preju- 
dicial to the progress of crystalization. The 
gummy principle obstructs it in two ways; for, 
beside being a serious obstacle to the commence- 
ment of crystalization, it afterward renders it al- 
most a matter of impossibility to purge the erys- 
tals if obtained. However, as I observed, this 
difficulty only presents itself in the employ of un- 
ripe canes ; for, as soon as the juices acquire a 
density of 1.080 and more, they contain but little 
else than crystalizable sugar, and their treatment 
presents no difficulty. The lime employed, even 
to a slight excess, is not detrimental, it seems to 
me, in practice, as theory would perhaps indicate. 
Perhaps a slight fermentation, which is inevita- 
ble, may disengage enough carbonic acid to de- 
stroy the uncrystalizable compound formed by its 
union with the sugar. The fact is, that the best 
erystalizations obtained have been had in those 
experiments in which I feared to have used too 
much lime. I should remark that heretofore my 
operations have been but on a small scale, and it 
is necessary to be very prudent before applying 
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tains a complete maturity. 


the experiments of the laboratory to practical op- 
erations ; but at all events, it seems to me, after 
all these trials, that the erystalization will not 
meet with serious obstacles wherever the plant at- 


(Signed) VILMORIN. 


Responses from the Rural W 


Span Worm in Belmont. 





orld. 





friends here that would heartily cheer your pres- 
ence on that occasion. We have an abundant 
harvest—more than hands to gather it, and a good 
prospect of the products of our soil. 

Yours truly, Tuo. Hiren. 
Athens County. 








Crops of all kinds were never more promising 
than they are the present season. The number 
of acres and yield will almost double any previ- 
ous crop. The midge did but little damage.— 


Ep. O. Cuttrvator :—I see an article in the|Qats and corn promise well. The weather con- 
Cultivator of July 1st, from M. B. B., relative to|"mues hot, with on insufficiency of ro. We an- 
the Span Worm Caterpillar, and he asked for in-| ticipate a fine crop of potatoes. Fruit of every 


formation relative to the extent of its haunts. } - 
or something exactly answering his description, Amesville, July, 1857. 


It| kind will be abundant. 





made its appearance in Belmgnt county some few | Miami County. 


weeks ago, and were very destructive to nursery 
trees, eating indiscriminately all kinds, but worse 
on cherry and apple. They were also quite nu- 
merous in the forest, eating even the white.oak 
leaves. We never saw them before, and hope 
some contagion may prevent their return for the 


future. Very respectfully, 
James Ene 


Sugar Grove Nursery, Barnesville, 7th mo., 1857. 


Span Worm in Meigs County, 


ERTON. 


Wheat, so far as I can learn, is a good average 
crop, though the late sown wheat is much injured 
with the rust. Corn very promising. Oats and 
barley—of which there was a great deal sown— 
never better. Meadows very good. Potatoes in 
abundance. Cherries, a full crop. Apples will 
not be half a crop, although the trees were very 
full of bloom. Peaches, none. Fruit trees of 
all kinds are much injured with the borer and 
other insects. J. B. 


Made its appearance about the last of May in Fletcher, July, 1857. 
great numbers in some orchards, and completely | Belmont County. 


destroyed the young leaves, leaving the trees des- 
titute of their foliage. The trees had the appear- 
ance of being scorched by fire. At this time the 
young shoots are starting forth again, but the fruit 
appears to be dwarfed, and has the appearance of 
fruit on a tree that had been cut down or girdled, 


—their ravages being confined to the 


ture were both sudden and mysterious. 


Meigs Co., July, 1857. 


Worms in Logan Co. 


The span worm has been “around” in company 
with a green worm much like the tobacco worm, 
only not near so large, being only about 1} inches 
long. Their ravages have been confined almost 
entirely to the red and black oaks in the forest, 
stripping them bare of leaves, and making the 


apple. 


W.F. 


Of wheat, none but the earliest ripening has 
escaped the midge. I think the crop of the coun- 
ty will not probably average over ten bushels to 
the acre, if it even comes up to that standard.— 
Corn, although more backward than usual, looks 
well, and of late is growing rapidly. We shall 


I| have scarce a fourth of crop of fruit. J.T. S. 
believe this insect never made its appearance in 


this county before. Its appearance and depar- 


Barnesville, 7th mo., 1857. 
To Destroy Grub in the Head of Sheep. 


Make a hole in a standing board, 24 inches 
from the ground, and large enough to let a sheep’s 
nose through up to the eyes. Let one man hold 
the sheep in this position, and another with a 
syringe throw up each nostril of the sheep a slush 
of yellow snuff and water, strong enough to make 
them sneeze, and they will thus throw out the 
eggs of the fly that are deposited in July and 


August. A. W. ALLEN. 
trees look as if dying. They have done some 


little damage to the orchards, more by eating the 
apples and pears than any other way, so far as 
my information extends. I saw some dwarf pear 


Mahoning Co., July, 1857. 





AGRICULTURAL Premiums.—The Western Farm 


Ji al, isville, Ky., i i i 
trees on which the ends of the limbs near the ter-|. nr wn me ae na ered ren 
minal buds were almost eaten cff, so that the |e % Some of our hio County Ag. Societies, 
leaves above ull died. I suppose it was the work |!" putting the Cultivator upon their premium lists, 


of one of those worms. 
Bellefontaine, July, 1857. 


Clermont County. 


G. L. M. 


says : 


“When will the farmers of our own good com- 
monwealth take their agricultural press by the hand 


I send you a copy of the premium list of our in the same way, and thus help it to hoe its hard and 


County Fair, to be held near Bantam, Sept. 22d 


toilsome row ?” 


to 25th. The Cultivator is largely represented. Thou art quite right, friend Gallagher. When will 
While it faithfully advocates the agricultural in- the farmers of Kentucky and all otherwhere, learn 
terests, we will liberally patronize it. Go ahead ! that there is no capital in labor so essential as intel- 


The prospect now is that we will have the best 
Fair ever held in the county. You have lots of 


ligence, and that a dollar’s worth of this kind of cap- 
ital will return a hundred fold in corn or cattle ? 
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C, Blakeslee’s Leveling Scraper. 





The above figures represent a new Dirt Scraper, invented by Chauncey Blakeslee, of Ashtabula, which 
is adapted to most purposes for which a Scraper is used. It is more particularly adapted to leveling pur# 
poses, either in cutting off any uneven surface, or filling up evenly any hollow places. A A are the side 
pieces, of plank, like sled runners. C B are the back boards. F is an iron plate scraper, which can be 
set up or down by a slotted hole and bolt, a. At B is an iron rod across the scraper, to which is attached 
the gauge piece, G, used for raising or lowering the rear end of the scraper, and held in position by the 
notched standard HI J. The handles M M are for operating, when it is desired to raise the scraper, to 
dump the load. The team is hitched at E, which is so far forward of the scraper blade that the concern 
will always run smoothly, without pitching over in front, like a common scraper. Of its uses further, Mr. 
Blakeslee writes us : 


My Scraper is well adapted to transporting earth over a smooth surface, and for taking earth 
from a ditch. The only difference is, that you have to work lengthwise of the ditch. It is well 
adapted to excavating, and unless ground is quite hard or grassy, does not require plowing. By 
allowing the blade to project below the runners, it is readily filled on hard ground, or by having the 
earth plowed in ridges, it is readily filled with the blade drawn up to a level with the runners. But 
what I regard as a very important feature in the implement, is, its capacity to discharge its load 
without turning over. By simply elevating the back part of the Scraper, (as represented in back 
side view,) and allowing it to ride in that position, the load readily passes under the Scraper, and is 
leveled at the same time. In road making, or in fact any kind of grading, this will be found to be a 
great saving of labor. 

The size which I find most convenient in practice, is about 3 feet wide, 43 feet runner, and 2 
feet in height, including superstructure, though different circumstances would of course require dif- 
ferent sizes. 








Srrawserries 1x Iowa.— Robert Seevers was quarts, or four bushels and three pecks of berries. 
one of our pomological correspondents some years At this rate, the yield per acre would be two 
ago, in Coshocton Co., from whence he removed to hundred and thirty-two bushels. Mr. S. sold his 
Iowa about five years since. We see by the Oska- CTOP at 20 cts. per quart. An acre of ground 
loosa Herald that he is still up to his old tricks of fruit planted in strawberries would bring to the owner, 

on 3 ; at this rate, eight hundred and forty-four dollars 
raising, as set forth in the following statement : and eight cents, in one season. Mr. Seevers is 

The ground occupied was 59 feet long by 14 pretty extensively engaged in this branch of bus- 
wide. He has gathered from this patch of vines, iness. The above yield is from “ McAvoy’s Su- 
the present season, one hundred and fifty-two | perior” plants. 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. | 


Practical Hints from an Old Farmer. | 


Dear FRIEND :—It is some time since I — 
bled thee with a communication, [No trouble, | 
Friend Robert.—Ep.,] therefore shall address 
thee on one or two enquiries in the Ohio Culti- 
vator, one on the subject of 
Foul Hoofs in Sheep. 


I may say to thee that some years ago I had a 
valuable ox, which occasionally was lame, from) 
what I believed “ Hoof Ail.” I tried blue stone, 
tanner’s oil, ete., which relived him for a time. I 
made some “ King of Oil,” and applied between 
his hoofs, which I believe entirely cured him, so 
that I never knew or heard of his being lame af- 
terward. About that time I sent the receipt to 
the Ohio Cultivator, and it was published in it.— 
I also gave some other experience in the use of 
the Oil. It cleans a sore, and heals from the 
bottom in man or beast.* I have tested it in se- 
vere cold weather, on bad wounds in horses. On 
immediate application it will cause suppuration, 
and prevent inflammation, in the coldest weather, 
without wrapping up the sore. 


Tansey for Peach Trees. 
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A few years ago I experimented with planting 


VOL. XIII. 





get very tired sometimes, and can’t rest as I could 


40 years ago. 
Crops, &c. 


Our prospect for wheat is good, if the midge 
does not injure it. I have heard some complaints 
of its being in wheat. Grass heavy, oats do. 
Corn short, but thin yet; a good deal of the “ lit- 
tle yellow corn” planted, from present appear- 
ance! We had a very heavy rain on the 28th of 
last month, which washed our corn fields on hill 
sides worse than I ever saw in this country, since 
then it has been fine growing weather. 

I am, very respectfully, thy friend, 
Ros. H. GARRIGUES. 
Brook Meadow, Columbiana Co., 7th mo., 1857, 


* Here is the recipe for the “ King of Oil,” which 
we re-publish for the benefit of those who may not 
have access to our early vols. :—Ep. 


1 oz. green copperas, 2 oz. white vitriol, 2 oz. com- 
mon salt, 2 oz. linseed oil, 8 oz. molasses, 1 pint 
urine. Mix together, and boil on a slow fire fifteen 
minutes. When nearly cold, add 1 oz. oil of vitriol 
and 4 oz. spirits of turpentine. 





Darby Plains Importing Company. 


Epiror Onto CuLtivaTor :—It may be seen 


a root of tansey with some young peach trees, as|by the following that the Buckeyes of Darby 
a preventive of the worm at the root, which I| Plains are wide awake to the great stock grow- 
thought had a good effect. Nearly all the trees |1ng mterest of the country, and that they are not 
were blown up by the roots, during the storm we |to be greatly distanced (except in editorial puffs) 
had four years ago, but one or two were left,|by the famous Importing Company down there 
which continue flourishing. The tansey grows|in “ Suckerdom.” 
round the tree, and seems to act as a mulching. The “ Darby Plains Importing Company” met 
If thee saves any “Hubbard Squash” seed, | at Milford Centre, Union Co., O., July 15, 1857, 
and finds them what they are cracked up to be, 1) at which time they duly organized under the 
should like to get a few. [We have put the|above name, and elected officers for one year, as 
squash seeds out in the country, and will remem- | follows : 


ber thee if our memory is jogged at the right 
time.—Eb. ] 
Span Worm. 


We have the worm spoken of by M. B. B. 
here. It has been working on some budded 
cherry trees I planted out this Spring, and 
trimmed the leaves off before I was aware of it, 
and I fear I shall lose them. This is the third 
Spring I have planted them round our house for 
shade as well as fruit, and all I have planted 
heretofore have died. 

Farming Operations. 

I have a little of “Chinese Sugar Millet” 
growing for experiment, also some of the “Chufas 
or Earth Almonds,” which, by the way, are 


Eliphas Burnham, Pres’t; E. L. Reynolds, 
Sec’y ; J. O. Baker, Treas. ; A. P. Howard, Jno. 
Reed, P. Burnham, C. Fullington, J. C. Miller, 
Directors ; Chas. Phellis, Henry Guy, and Jas. 
Fullington, purchasing and importing Agents. 
| Various regulations were adopted by which the 
Company are to be governed, most of which may 
be summed up as follows: 

The capital stock to be fifteen thousand dollars, 
(subject to increase by vote.) Shares, one hund- 
red dollars, and each share entitled to a vote.— 
The stock is mostly taken, and is all to be paid in 
on or before the 10th day of August next, and 
the agents will start about the 12th of August. 

The principal object of this Company is the 
importation of horses, and the following breeds 

















known here by some old folks as “ Grass nuts.” |are already agreed on: One Norman or Eng- 
The tops look a good deal like grass. Some or-| lish Draft Stallion, two Cleveland Bay Stallions, 
chard grass sown, to try and get into the seed. I}two Cleveland Bay Mares, one thorough-bred 
have four acres of corn planted that I am work-| Turf Horse, and perhaps one or two of the Clyse- 
ing myself, beside spading and working the gar-|dales. There will also be purchased a few Short- 
den, and filling the elevated office I was elected | horn Heifers and a Bull or two. 

to, last Spring, by Republicans and Democrats,| The agents will visit the most celebrated stock 
of Constable. I have not much to do in that of-| growing regions of England, France, Ireland and 
fice. Most of the farm I have worked on shares. | Scotland, before purchasing, as it is the intention 
I feel pretty staunch for a 64 year old man, but|of this Company to import but few of each class, 
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and those to be second to no other importation in 
breed, purity of blood, and for general usefulness. 
The Company have selected such men as 
Agents, as will do honor to their trust, men who 
are practically qualified for the mission, and will 
spare no pains or expense in making this enter- 
prise profitable to the community generally, at 
the same time improving the already celebrated 
stock of this region of country. E. L. R. 
Milford Centre, O., July, 1857. 


Cattle and Produce Market West. 
Mr. Judd, of the American Agriculturist, has been 
journeying West, and from Prairie du Chien, Wis., 
writes to the N. Y. Times : 


From Janesville and Madison to this point, the 
country is already filled up by thrifty farmers, 
whose fields betoken a plentiful harvest of corn 
and oats, with some wheat. Most, if not all farm 
products in this part of the country, go to a west- 
ern market. At this point—Prairie du Chien— 
is the present terminus of the Milwaukee and 
Mississippi Railway, which has been opened 
through the present year. This is a new and im- 
portant link between the East and Minnesota 
Territory. Persons can now leave Milwaukee or 
Chicago and be landed at this point in 10 hours, 
and in 24 hours more be carried 302 miles, to St. 
Paul, by the reguiar line of steamers. I learned 
from Mr. Edward P. Bacon, the general freight 
agent of the Milwaukee and Mississippi Road, 
that an immense amount of miscellaneous freight 
is now going ferward to supply the wants of the 
hordes of new settlers in Minnesota. Cows, 
working animals, agricultural implements, flour, 
meat and grain are here going West, instead of 
Fast, and this will continue to be the case for 
some time to come, as there is not yet a tithe of 
the needed supply of these articles produced in 
Minnesota. On Monday, I saw on the road west 
of Chicago a single drove of 500 milch cows, col- 
lected in Indiana, and being driven to Minnesota, 
and I learned that similar droves were passing 
almost daily. Mules, horses, working oxen and 
beef cattle are now sent to the northwest from 
both Illinois and Indiana. This may help to ac- 
count for the smaller supplies recently received 
at the Eastern markets. 





Mote Trapve.—Samuel Clay, Jr., of Bourbon 
County, Ky., has returned from Mexico, where 
he has been purchasing mules and horses. He 
succeeded in purchasing about three hundred 
mules and forty horses, which he drove to Illinois 
through Texas, the Indian Territory and Mis- 
souri, a distance of two thousand miles. The 
stock is now upon the prairies of Illinois, recruit- 
ing. When they are fat enough, they will be 
driven to New Haven, Conn., and then shipped 
to the West Indies.— Western Farm Journal. 


This is a ram’s-horn route, from Mexico to Ja- 
maica.—Ep. 


Ergot and Hoof Ail. 

Frienp Harris :—In my last communication 
for the Cultivator, (June 1st,) I mentioned hav- 
ing purchased five head of cattle, diseased from 
eating the ergot of hay, for the purpose of exper- 
iment. Three head were considered hopeless, 
one old cow was much enfeebled, scarcely able to 
rise, and most of the time retused to set one hind 
foot to the ground. Two two year old steers 
much shrunken in muscle and bowels, and very 
lame. Two one year old steers not quite so bad. 
I commenced treating them all with diuretics and 
alteratives, medicines internally, and applying an- 
tisepties to the lame feet. I used different arti- 
cles of the same properties on different animals 
with the same results. The cattle all soon ex- 
hibited a favorable change of symptoms, which 
continued until they were turned to grass, since 
that time they have done as well as any other 
cattle in the same herd. Nearly all lost one, and 
some both shells of the hoof off one foot, but not 
until a new one had nearly grown out. They all 
appeared to feel well and playful as any cattle 
after treating them ten days, lameness excepted. 

It has been stated in the prints that the ergot 
is the cause of cows casting untimely calves.— 
This is not my experience ; on the contrary, all 
the calves of such diseased cows appear healthy 
although not strong, and have taken the milk up 
to the time of the death of the mother, without 
inconvenience. Many new ideas have suggested 
themselves to me while treating the above cases ; 
one I will here suggest for future observation : 
Does the ergot so affect the urinary organs, that 
the urine, coming in contact with the hind feet, 
causes gangrene and sloughing of the same? It 
has been observed that those cattle that run out 
to stacks, and not stabled,-were less liable to 
lameness, although their systems suffered equally. 
Those that run out appear to be more affected in 
the nervous systems, stiffness of the joints, ete. 

I have had opportunities of knowing that the 
ergot is more abundant than usual in all the north- 
ern counties in Ohio. I have seen several small 
meadows that I would not think of cutting for 
fodder. However, the people are mostly aware 
of its existence and its effects on cattle ; some, no 
doubt, will be careless, others indifferent, and oth- 
ers over nice respecting the use of it. This must 
necessarily be the case as long as some are trying 
to investigate, and apprise the people of the dan- 
ger, while some of our learned scientific M. D.’s 
deny its bad effects on cattle. Some of us, if not 
all, are certainly behind the times. This matter 
should have been settled years ago; however, 
caution is advisable at this time of gathering in 
our hay. We would suggest the leaving of the 
worst spots, threshing before feeding, if bad, and 
salting the hay, when put in, with nine parts com- 
mon salt and one part saltpetre ; also, salting cat- 
tle thus exposed, with a composition of salt, wood 
ashes and sulphur, frequently through the winter, 
and if stabled, keep the floor as clean as possible 





Ravenna, July, 1857. W. Pierce, V. S. 














~The E2ifor’s 


Personal Observations and Practical 
Hints. 


—— 


In the last No. of the Cultivator, we noted having 
been on a tour of observation through the South- 
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are badly infested with the midge. But the farmers 
there say the prospect is so much better than last 
year, that they call themselves very well off. And 
so they are, for in common with the rest of the coun- 
try, they will have a heavy grass crop, and the prices 
for dairy products being so fair, they will make a 
good season. 

A Word of Advice. 

Right here we want to say a few words to those 
farmers on Western Reserve. We have lived among 
you more than a baker’s dozen of years, and traveled 
over every county in several directions ; and we have 


_| been down here in these rich Valleys more than half 


a dozen of years, and have been about a good deal 
here, and we do know and affirm that the contrast is 
most striking between the profits of labor here and 
with you. You work twice as hard as we do, you 
practice a close economy, you make sharp bargains, 





west Counties, going down the Little Miami, and re- 
turning up the valley of the Big Miami. Since that 
time we have been on a scout to the North-east, by 


way of Cleveland, through Portage and Trumbull.— | farming to the capabilities of your soil. 


This has afforded us an opportunity to note the con- 
dition of the rural world, over a space of some six 
hundred miles travel. Besides this we have letters 
from all quarters in the West, and have seen notices 
in the local papers, all of which enable us to form a 
tolerably correct estimate of the condition of the 
crops, and the feeling of the people. 

Talk about Hard Times. 


and yet you ery “Hard Times,” while our farmers 
/are making money, and branching out like a green 
bay-tree. Why is this? You do not adapt your 
Our farm- 
ers do not fool away their labor by making cheese 
that will cost them twenty cents a pound, when they 
can buy a better article of you for ten cents. With 
cattle and hogs and corn, we can buy what others 
raise better than we do, cheaper, than to force our 
agriculture out of its proper sphere. You are ambi- 
tious to raise every thing you consume, and turn off 





Whether there was any real ground for it or not, | 
it is nevertheless a fact, that the farmers have of late | 
been in a desponding mood, and many of them, very 
unnecessarily, have borrowed a good deal of trouble. 
True, in many instances, it became absolutely neces- 
sary for individuals to shut down the gate on ex- 
penses and practice a rigid economy, but it was not 
necessary for them to make themselves miserable 
and mean, and to sit down and whine, or fold their 
hands and turn up the whites of their eyes, as if they 
were looking for the Comet or the Second Advent to 
put a finisher upon such beggarly candidates for im- 
mortality. 

The Tune Changed. 

We are glad, however, to say that now the picture 
is changed, and the smile of hope lights up the faces 
of our rural population, everywhere. There is still 
a great difference in the actual and relative condition 
of the different parts of the country. The corn,| 
wheat and barley fields of the Miamis, the Scioto, 
the Mad River, and their neighborhoods, far surpass 
those of some of the old backbone counties, which 
formerly took the lead, as well as those of the over- 
drenched lands in the extreme North-east, where 
there is one universal complaint of too much wet; 
by which hindrance much of the corn has never been 
worked at all, and the wheat fields present a spotted 


as much as you can besides, and so you have thou- 
sands of acres of wheat that will not yield ten bush- 
els to the acre, and the same in proportion may be 
said of corn. This is bad farming. It is a shame to 
work so hard and get so poorly paid for it ; and what 
is worse, there is no good excuse for such unprofita- 
ble farming. Don’t turn up your nose, and ask,— 
“ What does the Editor of the Ohio Cultivator know 
about farming?” No matter what he knows or how 
he come to know it, you know, if you will only con- 
sider, that an acre of wheat that will yield 30 bush- 
els, gives more profit than three acres at 10 bushels 
each, and if you will put the work on the one acre 
that you do, on the three acres, it will yield that, and 
you will have the other two acres for grass. If you 
do not believe the Editor of the Ohio Cultivator, ask 
some successful farmer. There is Judge Kinsman, 
of Warren. He told me that there was no trouble 
in raising thirty bushels of wheat to the acre, in 
Trumbull Co., but that unless the land is prepared 
right and the seed got in in the right season, it is all 
folly to sow at all. What our neighbor Innis said to 
the gardeners, last Spring, applies just as well to 
farmers. Another thing you should do, and it will 
be the next best thing you can do in this matter, and 
that is, to 

Put in all your Fall Wheat with a Drill; 


Then if the ground is dry, as it usually is at seed- 





appearance, and withal, being very late in ripening, 


ing time, the grain will be deep enough to vegetate, 
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will get a good, strong root, and stand evenly. I;taken to the Youngstown and Niles Iron Works» 
have examined hundreds of fields since last Sept., to| where it is manufactured into first rate iron and nails, 
note the great difference in favor of the drilled wheat. | and again returned over the road to various markets. 
| That little Railroad is doing a big business for a 
| yearling. 
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Then if you will go a step further, and 
Underdrain your Tilled Fields, 
You will have full two weeks the start in the T™¢ 1™plement Makers of Cleveland 
Spring, besides putting you beyond the reach of the | Have had a busy and profitable Sawer We ex- 
tender mercies of both flood and drouth, at all sea-|Plored the shops of Baldwin, Dewitt & Co., who 
sons. Carry out these suggestions in your future | have turned out some 900 of the Manny Reapers and 
practice, beginning this Fall, and if you don’t say it Mowers, this season, and could not fill the demand 
is the best investment you ever made in farming, | | by a good many. A large number of Ball & Ault- 
will put you on the Ohio Cultivator’s free list as long | man’s Mowers have also been sold in that region 
as I publish it, and I expect that will be until this | this season. 
raven beard, that waves upon my bosom, shall be as| 4 New Irom Mower 
white as the linen that it curtains now, (and that will | Is in building by Chas. Howell of Cleveland, which 
be pretty fair, considering that this is Monday, and | ¥® studied over a good while, and came to the con- 
wife Mollie has treated me to a span clean shirt, as | clusion that the thing would report itself when he 
usual.) Thus endeth the Lecture ; by which I wish | got it to the field. It was entered for the Hamilton 
to convey the idea, that the Reserve farmers need | trial, but was not ready to work. The fifth wheel 
not abandon grain growing on a small scale, but that | x coupling com of this machine is the =: inge- 
they will make more money out of their grass for stock | /0U8 and promising thing we have ever seen hitched 


growing and dairy uses ; and this brings me to notice |to a Harvester, otherwise the parts of the machine 
| are not original, except in their arrangement. 


The Crops of Potatoes and Oats 
Seem to be universally good throughout the region 


The Great Durham Farm Cheese Factory, 
Carried on by Lysander Pelton, of Gustavus. Mr. 


Pelton gave me a few figures of yee 2 perpen bY | of our observation and correspondence. We give 


thich i hat he uses the milk of about 3,000 : 
stacks  acbcy : |some extracts of letters in this No., and have many 


' ; P ’ ff t| 
cows. He has four factories, situated in differen |cthess we sheubd he to publish if we had sullen’ 


a a ort 0 or a (or | The writers will please consider their favors grate- 
which the curd is gathered daily, except Sundays, by fally acknowledred. 


teams employed for the purpose. The curd is “run | Good aitincns: 


up” by the owners of the cows,and drained ina) 6. fieng and patron, John R. Surbrug, of the 
strainer bag ; for this he pays 5 cents a pound. One Johnson House, has read the Cultivator so long that 
hundred pounds of this curd will make 70 pounds of | he has become an enthusiastic farmer, and invited 
green cheese, or 62 Ibs. of cured. cheese at four) ys to hig plantation west of the River, from which 
months. The curd is nicely salted at the factory, | he supplies many vegetables for his table. If the 
and put in cheeses of 30 lbs. each. Last year Mr. | Cultivator travelers like John’s fare as well as we 
Pelton marketed his best cheeses in N.Y. This | do, they will call on him when they have occasion to 





year he proposes to try the Cincinnati market. He 
will probably make 250 tons weight during the sea- 
son. He thinks that on account of the backward- 
ness of the season, the lack of cows, and the over 
much rains, there will not be over three-fourths the 
usual yield of dairy stuff this season. As to the com- 
parative economy of butter and cheese making, Mr. 
P. says the milk that it takes to produce 1 |b. of but- 
ter, will make 3 lbs. of cheese, so that when cheese 
sells for 8 cents, butter should sell for at least 20 
cents, to make a relative price, allowing a good mar- 
gin for the cost of curing the cheese. 
The Mineral Business in Trumbull & Mahoning, 
Since the opening of the Cleveland and Mahoning 
Railroad, has become a still more important feature 
than before. The coal trains from Briar Hill, Niles, 
Girard, and Mineral Ridge, take up to Cleveland 
daily, some 500 tons of the best quality of coal.— 
They also return 150 tons daily, of iron ore, from 
Lake Superior, Canada and Champlain, which is 





stop in Cleveland. 





U.S. Ac. Soc. Reaver Triat at Syracuse, was 
| held on the week of the 13th July. About one-third 
\of the machines previously entered, appeared for 
trial, and that was three-thirds more than should have 
appeared ; for, notwithstanding the good intentions 
of some worthy people, the trial seems to have been 
an ingenious device for skinning exhibitors, and mys- 
tifying the public ; as no authorized announcement 
of results is to be made until there is a second skin- 


ning at Louisville next Sept. Great country this! 


Ouro Pomotocicat Sociery.—A meeting of this 
Society is appointed to be held at Cincinnati, com- 
/mencing on Monday, Sept. 14th, and continuing sev- 
‘eral days, (or evenings,) during the time of the State 
|Fair. Further particulars in next Cultivator. 

Tati Grass.—Rev. Washburn of this county, 
sets up a stalk of timothy in our office, 6 feet and 1 
inch. Who says higher ! 
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Discussion on Ohio Apples, 
By THE American Pomotocicat Society, Sept., 1856. 











Now that a fair crop of apples affords opportunity 
for comparing the different varieties, and in view of 
the approaching meeting of the Ohio State Pomo- 
logical Society, the following extracts trom the Re- 
port of the last meeting of the American Society, 
will be read with interest by Ohio fruit growers and 
nurserymen. 


[After the examination of Apples had commenced, 
Messrs. Bateham, Hovey, Hooker and Barry were 
appointed a committee to bring forward specimens 
of such varieties as they thought most important for 
discussion ; and as but little attention had been be- 
stowed on Western fruits at former meetings of the 
Society, the committee gave them a prominent 
place :] 

BaLDwIn—Mr. Ernst stated that it ripened in 
the fall at Cincinnati, and was not of the first 
quality, 

Mr. Comstock of Iowa, considered it worthless 
for that locality, as the tree was quite tender, and 
the fruit very liable to spot. 

Messrs. Dwire of Iowa, and Kinney of Illinois, 
stated that, so far as their observation extended, 
the Baldwin trees at the West were nearly all 
dead. 

Mr. Hanford of Indiana, remarked that the 
fruit spotted badly on various soils, and that the 
trees were nearly all destroyed. 

Mr. Paul testified to its being a fine apple in 
Massachusetts, and one of the most profitable in 
cultivation. 

Mr. Stone of New York, observed that there 
was no variety to compare with it in Oswego 
county, for productiveness and value, and he con- 
sidered it one of the best varieties. He had seen 
some trees killed by extreme cold. 

Ruope Istanp Greentnc—Mr. Dwire of 
Towa, said it succeeded no better with him than 
the Baldwin. 

Mr. Carlow of New York, had observed that 
in Michigan almost all the trees were killed last 
winter. 

Mr. Bateham of Ohio, had found it of no use 
to cultivate it in Southern and Central Ohio.— 
The tree was rather tender, and the fruit gener- 
ally fell off before attaining maturity. 

Mr. Westbrook of North Carolina, remarked 
that it was the same in North and South Carolina 
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Mr. Waring stated that it was a great favorite 
in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Hooker of Rochester, thought that there 
should be a subdivision in the list for general cul- 
tivation. The country was so extensive, and cli- 
mate so various, and the North, South, East and 
West, required different fruits. 

Mr. Waring remarked, that many winter ap- 
ples ripened earlier now than formerly. That all 
our longest keepers are of Southern origin, but 
the best sorts are too few in number, and as we 
must look southward for an increase of the list, 
the collections of native Southern varieties now 
exhibited here, have special interest to Northern 
fruit-growers. 

Roxsury Rvusset—Mr. Hodge had seen it 
very fine in Ohio, under the name of Putnam 
Russet. He considered it as more emphatically 
a national apple than any other. It always suc- 
ceeded well with him, and bore large and fine 
fruit. 

Mr. Comstock of Iowa, observed that this tree 
had been somewhat injured last winter, but that 
the fruit was generally good. 

Mr. Ernst had found it to vary much in quality 
on different soils. On clay soil it rarely succeed- 
ed, but on alluvial it was very fine. 

Mr. Kinney of Rock Island, ranked it far be- 
fore the Rhode Island Greening. He considered 
it a rather shy bearer, but his trees had been but 
little injured by cold. Have not quite as good as 
in Western New York. 

Mr. Bateham stated that it was formerly very 
fine in parts of Ohio, where it is now becoming 
worthless. It had usually succeeded better than 
most other varieties, but of late years it is gener- 
ally failing, except on high, sandy land. 
Brenoni—Mr. Ernst thought it should be re- 
commended for general cultivation. 

Mr. Prince considered it one of the best early 
sorts. 

Mr. Barry also entertained a good opinion 
of it. 

Mr. Comstock and Mr. Negus spoke of it as 
being hardy and a good bearer. 

Recommended for general cultivation. 
SmMOKEHOUSE—Mr. Ernst wished for informa- 
tion in regard to this variety, as that he had re- 
ceived from Dr. Brincklé seemed identical with 
the Vandevere. 

Dr. Brincklé stated that it was probably a seed- 
ling from the Vandevere, and much superior to it. 
Mr. Pierce said that it was well known in 
Pennsylvania, but it was such a crooked grower 
that he doubted whether there had ever been a 
straight tree of it grown. 

Ramspo—lIntroduced by Mr. Waring, who said 
that the Smokehouse rivalled it only on soils not 
calcareous. 

Mr. Bateham remarked that it was a fine ap- 
ple in Ohio, and more sought for than most 
others, : 

Mr. Ernst said it was a very superior fruit, 





—the fruit all fell from the tree. 


and extremely popular; but that, on clay soil, it 
was apt to drop its fruit. 
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Mr. Teas of Indiana, thought there was no 
better apple in the State. 

Mr. Phoenix of Illinois, observed that it was a 
very valuable fruit at the West, but that he had 
found it somewhat tender last winter. 

Mr. Barry thought that it was justly entitled 
to a place in the list for general cultivation, and 
knew no sort which was more so. He had seen 
it bearing large, fine crops, where other sorts 
were totally killed. 

Mr. Thompson of California, had similar ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Hobbs said it was a universal favorite in 
Kentucky, and he had known it to sustain a tem- 
perature of twenty-six degrees beloW zero with- 
out injury. 

Mr. Negus of Towa, had found it apt to over- 
bear, but considered it one of the best sorts, al- 
though it had been destroyed by the cold on the 
prairies. 

Mr. Hodge of Buffalo, had found it a great 
bearer, but it did not succeed so well with him as 
at the West, and was not a peculiar favorite of 
his. 

Recommended for general cultivation. 

June Sweetinc— Mr. Phenix of Illinois, 
proposed the June Sweeting as worthy of being 
placed on the list that promise well, it being 
highly esteemed at the West. 

Mr. Teas of Indiana did not think very highly 
of it. 

Mr. Comstock said it was a fine apple with 
him. Ripens about the middle of July ; farther 
south it ripens in June. 

Mr. Negus of Iowa, “ Best early sweet apple 
we have.” 

Mr. Hanford said it was the very best. 

Mr. Bateham hoped it would not be adopted 
under the name of June Sweeting, as it does not 
ripen in June. 

Mr. Summer said it ripened in South Carolina 
in June, and had been known under the name for 
fifty years. 

Mr. Hovey remarked that High Top Sweeting 
was the correct name. He had seen trees one 
hundred and fifty years old, and considered it one 
of the best sweet apples. It took its name from 
the extreme height at which the branches spring 
from the stem, and which was peculiar to this va- 
riety. 

Recommended for general cultivation as High 
Top Sweeting. 

Carouina JuNE—Mr. Pheenix of Illinois, ob- 
served that it was widely known at the West and 
South, and was a fine fruit. 

Mr. Ernst considered it worthy of trial. 

Mr. Hodge had found it to succeed very well. 
It was fair, of good quality, and a little later than 
the Early Harvest. 

Dr. Brincklé had seen it the past .season, and 
considered it very fine, and worthy of cultivation. 

Mr. Downing did not think it nearly so fine as 
the Early Harvest, and it was, with him, two 
weeks later in ripening. 
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Mr. Negus of Iowa, observed that it kept 
through the months of August and September, 
and was more handsome and saleable than any 
other variety in his vicinity. 

Recommended as promising well. 
JONATHAN—Mr. Ernst had seen, last winter 
at the Ohio Pomological Society’s meeting, speci- 
mens of this variety from many localities, all of 
which were fine, but that those from farthest West 
were the best. He considered it worthy of gen- 
eral cultivation. 

Mr. Thomas had seen specimens from Iowa as 
large as the Esopus Spitzenberg, and the hand- 
somest apples that he ever saw. 

Mr. Prince had found it very productive and 
reliable. 

Mr. Reid thought it too small. 
Spitzenberg was considerably larger. 

Mr. Ernst remarked that the Esopus Spitzen- 
berg was good for nothing at Cincinnati. 

Mr. Comstock had found it tender, while the 
Jonathan was perfectly hardy. 

Mr, E. C. Frost thought that it should be re- 
commended “ for cultivation at the West.” 

Mr. Hovey thought that there were no apples 
on the list which had more good qualities. It 
was esteemed one of the best of all apples in 
Massachusetts, and succeeded well throughout 
New England, in some localities where the Spitz- 
enberg did not generally prove good. He would. 
recommend it “ for cultivation at the East.” 

Mr. Whitney of Rochester, had two trees 
which produced more fruit than other ten trees 
in his orchard. 

Recommended for general cultivation. 


Wuite Sreek-No-FurtHer, AND ORTLEY 
which were by some considered identical. 

Mr. Barry remarked that the trees were quite 
distinct. The Ortley was an erect, but not stout 
grower, while the White Seek-No-Further was 
stouter and more spreading. 

Mr. Hovey said that the White Seek-No-Fur- 
ther, cultivated by Mr. B. V. French, was the 
Ortley without doubt. 

Mr. Barry did not consider the Ortley adapted 
to general cultivation. It was fine at the West, 
but not in this locality. 

Mr. Ernst said that it was a great favorite at 
the West, where it is cultivated mostly under the 
name of White Bellefleur. He tad detected it 
under various names, viz.: White Detroit, Ohio 
Favorite, Hollow Core Pippin, Marrow Pippin, 
Ortley Apple, Greasy Pippin, Woolman’s Long, 
ete. 

Mr. C. Downing remarked that the apple which 
he had received from Mr. French was the White 
Seek-No-Further. 

Mr. Prince considered the varieties distinet.— 
He thought the Ortley the more oval of the two. 

Mr. Saul wished it expunged from the list. 
He did not think it good enough for general cul- 
tivation. It was a miserably mean tree and a 
poor bearer. 


The Esopus 





Struck from the list for general cultivation. 
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We tts anp Domin1e—Supposed to be iden- 
tical. Decided so. (Dominie being the correct 
name. ) 

Mr. Phoenix said it was highly esteemed at the 
West, but he had found it tender last winter. 

Mr. Kinney had found it hardy, productive and 
fair. 

Mr. Barry had seen very fine specimens at the 
West, nearly double the usual size. 


‘Raw es’ Janet—Mr. Westbrook of N. Car- 
olina, had known it under the names of Never- 
fail and Rockrimmon. 

Mr. Ernst stated that it was known in Ohio as 
Janet, Genetting, Rawle’s Janette, Neverfail, In- 
dian’s Junetting, Rock Rimmon, Rock Remain, 
Yellow Janet; but that Rawle’s Janet is the cor- 
rect name. 

Mr. Hobbs remarked that it was a favorite ap- 
ple in Kentucky. It was more extensively plant- 
ed and esteemed than almost any other variety. 

Mr. Bateham thought it not adapted to the 
North. It was too small, and not profitable. 

Mr. Comstock said that it was largely planted 
in his State, and bore abundantly. 

Mr. Pierce remarked that it had a peculiar 
habit of blooming quite late in the season, after 
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| Mr. Phoenix observed that it was quite distinct 
from the Newtown Pippin, and although not per- 
fectly hardy, a fine bearer, and a valuable sort. 

| Mr. Ernst stated that the growth was upright 
and peculiar, and the leaves very dark. 

Mr. Prince inquired if it was identical with 
the White French Reinette, which he had re- 
ceived from Ohio ten years since ? 

Mr. Bateham said that it was so considered by 
Mr. F. R. Elliott, but was not so established. 
| Cooper—Mr. Bateham remarked that this 
variety was much esteemed at the West, and 
largely grown. 

Mr. Comstock spoke of its being a good fruit, 
and possessimg a peculiar flavor. 
| Mr. Phenix had found the wood to canker in 
| Wisconsin, and heard the same complaint of it 
| elsewhere. 

Mr. Bateham observed that the wood was 
rough and knotty on young trees, and that it had 
been brought from New Jersey. 

Mr. Ernst thought that the fruit was so fine it 
should be tried at the East. 


Smirn’s Crp—Er—Mr. Bateham considered this 
a good apple, and one of the most profitable in 
Ohio. He was in favor of dropping Cider from 


most other sorts were out of flower, and it was, |its name, as tending to give a false impression in 
therefore, not liable to sustain injury from spring|regard to the fruit. It was not properly a cider 
frosts, to which he attributed its uniformly abund-|fruit, but fine for the table, and especially for 





ant crops. 


Pryor’s Rep—Mr. Bateham considered this 
a good apple, but a shy bearer. 


| 
Mr. Hobbs had found the color of this sort to 


vary much, and the leaves to be subject to a pe- 
culiar sort of blight which he had not observed 
on any other variety. He thought that the vari- 
ety was running out, but it was still a fair bearer. 
The specimens exhibited were smaller than usu- 
ally seen in Kentucky. 

Rome Beauty—Mr. Bateham stated this to 
be in great demand in Ohio. It was a fine bear- 
er, very handsome, bore carriage well. Did not 
consider it of first quality. 

Mr. Pheenix of Illinois, had found it to bear 
profusely at six or seven years old, but not one of 
the most hardy while young. 

Liserty—Mr. Bateham stated this to be a 
valuable new seedling apple, keeping without dif- 
ficulty to June, and named from Liberty Town- 
ship, Delaware County, where it originated. 

Winter Sweer Parapise—Mr. Bateham 
considered this the best winter sweet apple for 
the table, and much better than the Ladies’ Sweet. 
It was much sought for in market. 

Mr. Negus remarked that it resembled, in its 


'market. 
| Mr. Pierce had found it an uncommonly abun- 
| dant bearer. 
| Mr. Thompson stated that it originated in 
‘Bucks county, Pennsylvania, in the orchard ad- 
|jacent to his father’s residence, and was much 
|grown in that vicinity. He had seen it in Cali- 
fornia, where it was brought from Oregon, under 
‘the name of the Oregon Spitzenberg. 
Mr. Ernst remarked that it was very popular 
about Cincinnati, and commanded a ready sale. 
Recommended as promising well. 


Newtown Pirpr1n—Mr. Bateham said that 
there was much confusion between the green and 
'yellow varieties of this apple. 

Mr. Prince said that the two were considered 
by some as synonymous, but that they were quite 
distinct, particularly in the tree, and that the 
green had a very peculiar roughness of the bark, 
by which it was easily distinguished. 

Mr. Ernst remarked upon the points of differ- 
ence. He said the yellow is a hardier and firmer 
fruit, a longer keeper, and differing in shape.— 
The green comes into use earlier, is more juicy, 
crisp, not so elongated, but flatter, and never at- 
‘tains the same amount of yellow on the surface 
|that the other does; is rather superior as an eat- 





growth, the Northern Spy, and he considered it ing fruit, though inferior in its external appear- 


as promising well. 
Mr. Ernst said that it was excellent in Ohio. 
Recommended as promising well. 


Wuite Pirp1n—Mr. Bateham stated that this 


ance. 


Mr. Reid could never distinguish any difference 
between them. 


FALLAWATER—Mr. Waring named this apple 


sort was known by some as the Yellow Newtown as a most generally popular and reliable sort in 
Pippin, although inferior to it, and also as the| Pennysylvania; a remarkably strong grower, 


Canada Reinette. 


early and constant bearer; fruit very large and 
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always fair, juicy, not coarse, very agreeable to|possible, and not do more work than comfort and 
all palates. It originated near Tulpehocken|neatness requires. Much of the cooking in farm- 
Creek, and is often called Tulpehocken. He said /er’s families might better be dispensed with than 
that it was the Tulpehocken of the West. not; for instance, the making of hot bread in 
Dr. Brincklé stated that it was much cultivated |some form every day, and too often for every 
in Pennsylvania. It was known under several|meal, when good light bread, cold, is far healthier 
names, but Fornwalder was the correct one ; it| and just as good. In the season of fresh fruits, 
took the name from Mr. Fornwald, the reputed | these can be made to take the place of cooked 
originator. \food to considerable extent. Harvesting, ete., 
Mr. Hovey was opposed to changing the name, | will always make hard work for the women, and 
unless Dr. Brincklé was sure of his authority. | extra female help is very hard to find ; but spare 
Recommended as promising well, by the name | yourselves all you can, you will have need of all 
of Fornwalder. |your strength before the summer is over. 
| We would try to sleep cool at night, for if we 
wake exhausted, we are in poor condition for the 
day’s duties. A good bath before retiring is in- 
valuable, and these newly invented spring bed 
| bottoms are excellent—so cool and yet so soft and 
‘comfortable. Allow the out-door air free access 
|to the bed room both by day and night, and if ne- 
If we would, we cannot all of us visit the sea-| cessary, keep mosquito bars around the bedstead, 
shore, or in any other way throw off the burden | to keep off nightly marauders. 
of home cares and duties, for a season ; let us see,| Put all the children into night drawers, loose— 
therefore, how we can best make the hottest of buttoning down the back, and tying at neck and 
the season endurable at home ; indeed, if heat) ankles—of course removing the day shirt; then 
were all we wished to escape, we believe home! no bed covering is needed in warm weather, for 
would be as good as most other places for the|they cannot be wholly uncovered, and thus ex- 








Home Miscellany. 


Hints for Hot Weather at Home. 


purpose. | 
We would make it a point to use the coolest! 


posed to currents of air. 
We have spoken as though comfort was all we 











room in the house for the family living room, in-| would seek, but in fact health depends so very 
stead of shutting it up, as many do, to keep the | much in warm weather, upon being cool and com-” 
flies out, and living in the hot kitchen. We would |fortable, that insuring these points it almost ne- 
have blinds put up at the windows, for though | cessarily ensures health. 

they cost a little, they pay well in increased com-| Perhaps, after all, the best direction that can 
fort, by so effectually shutting out the sun and be given, is, “keep cool,” both physically and 
admitting the breeze,—we should count them es- mentally ; don’t allow yourself to be worried; 
sential to any but anorth room. Thien, too, there don’t overwork, or get overheated, even for a 
is scarcely any other thing which adds so much to short time on washing day, or any other day, for 


the outward appearance of beauty, thrift and com-| this is the most common cause of sickness in sum- 
fort, as window blinds. /mer. J. C. B 


If lacking, we would set out (though it cannot | - 
be done at this season of the year,) good shade | 
trees, at least on the south and west of the house, | 
and we would take pains to have at least one| meee 
poplar tree in plain sight from the living room;| “Children’s clothes, ah!” I imagine I see a 
for, though not otherwise particularly desirable,|“ bevy of bearded lips,” as Dickens says, go up, 
the leaves are in such a constant tremor, if there | and noses come down, as they read the above, and 
is the slightest breath of air stirring, that it is al-|exclaim, “ Well! somebody else has got a baby, 
ways suggestive of cool, pleasant breezes. We/|I s’pose.” I don’t know. I only hope somebody 
would keep up as thorough ventilation through | has, and a good many somebodies, for that mat- 
the whole house as possible, though shutting the | ter, that, unlike the French, according to an Eng- 
south windows, to keep out the heated air through | lishman’s showing, we should depopulate for lack 
the day. We would dress coolly, not burdening | of them. 
ourselves with a pile of skirts or other unneces-| I don’t like the shoulder strap. They slip up 
sary clothing, and yet we beg you not to think| or they slide down, and hurt the arm, and the oc- 
we would appear slovenly. Much as has been|casional uneasy hitch that the child with sloping 
said against hoops, they are a decided comfort in | shoulders gives, proves that they feel uncomfort- 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Shoulder Straps for Children’s Skirts. 





warm weather, and we should wear them, of mod- 
erate size, of course; and as wrappers, made of 
some light material, are both neat and becoming, 
we would wear them a great deal in warm weath- 
er, they are so much more cool and comfortable 
than closely fitting dresses. We would have the 
children, too, dressed as coolly as possible. 

We would take the summer's labors as easy as 











able ; and who has not noticed the red seams 
made in the soft flesh of a child by a shoulder 
strap? Idare say that some persons are more 
successful in fixing them than myself, but I do 
not like them, and only made a virtue of necessity 
in using them. 

In one of the Spring numbers of Godey’s La- 
dy’s Book, I found a description of a substitute, 
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and tried it immediately. It described a garment 
for a woman te be attached to a corset, or worn 
like it, but I modified it and applied it to children, 
and with the light clothing of Summer it succeeds 
admirably, and at present I see no reason why it 
would not do equally well in the Winter. 

It is simply a waist, cut to fit, and sloped out 
over the hips, around the lower part of which are 
set rows of buttons; button-holes are made to 
correspond in the bindings of drawers and skirts, 
and they are buttoned on. The weight of under- 
clothes is thus evenly dispose? around the per- 
son, and hangs easily from the shoulders. It 
must be cut to fit not tight nor yet too loose, and 
if the buttons are set on the lower row first, the 
next higher up, and opposite the spaces, and so 
on, I think it will be found an excellent substitute 
for shoulder straps. It can be trimmed about the 
neck and arm-holes, made of soft material, and in 
summer time, when it is an object to dress cool, a 
garment beneath it can be dispensed with. 

Delaware Co., July, 1857. Mrs. J. N. D. 

We have wondered why some of the Sisterhood 
did not suggest this plan before, during the discussion 
of the petticoat question. Some of “our folks” 
have had it in use a long while.—Eb. 


Written for the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Right Uses of Dancing. 





Sir :—In your valuable paper for July 1st, in 
the “Home Miscellany,” treating of “Who marry 
and have children in America,” you are severe, 
and not without reason, on the want of physical 
education among “women.” [TI prefer the noble 
word “ women,” to the equivocal one of “ladies.” ] 

I observe with surprise that you no not suggest 
the only true remedy—one pointed out by Provi- 
dence, who, foreseeing the sedentary habits of hu- 
man beings, and the difficulty of horse and other 
gymnastic exercises to any but a comparatively 
select few, has implanted in the mind a love for 
the graceful and exhilarating exercise of dancing. 

There is no gift of God, but man has misused 
it. That, however, does not make it bad. There 
is no pleasure or recreation, but man has abused 
it in the vicious time passed. Read the novels 
and plays of a century past, printed as they were 
then printed and acted. The modern mind can- 
not touch them—they have to be purified of their 
filthy allusions and expressions. Take even re- 
ligious works,—things are mentioned which no 
modern writers dare write or repeat. And so 
with every thing else. But God’s laws remain 
invariable, and in their due moderation, are ex- 
cellent for man. 

Most unluckily, a prejudice was created during 
the religious reformation, against dancing, and 
against other really good gifts, merely because 
the vicious had abused them! But the law re- 
mained the same, the gifts just as good, and as 
absolutely necessary to the proper development 
of the body and mind. Yes sir, let me repeat— 
“the body and mind.” 
exercise that tends so completely to develope the 


For there is no kind of 





body, and exhilerate and brighten the mind, and 
make man and woman healthful and cheerful, as 
dancing. 

I am aware that many, from a fear to run 
against prejudices, do not like to speak the truth, 
and leave our beautiful young children and wo- 
men exposed to all the dangers of consumption, 
spine complaints, ete. rather than point out the 
divine remedy. But it is time for the press to 
proclaim it, and at the same time denounce any 
excess of it. Night must not be turned into day 
—we want no fashionable follies. But we do 
want from two to three hours dancing three times 
a week, where, with music, the youth of both 
sexes may find that enjoyment which is now 
sought for in the pot house or in sheer idleness 
and mischievous gossipings. 

In a tour which I made through Europe, I was 
struck with the remarkable difference, both phys- 
ically and mentally, between the dancing and non- 
dancing population. I may term them sulky and 
non-sulky populations. I found, also, morally an 
advantage on the side of the dancers. The low 
vices and secret sins did not prevail so generally 
among them. I found statistics bore me out in 
this faci. Beauty of form, wniform good temper, 
and activity of mind, generally accompany those 
who are thus healthfully developed, while ill-tem- 
per, fanaticism, hypocrisy and mental and physi- 
cal disease, distinguish the non-dancing popula- 
tion. 

What we want, sir, is moderation in all the 
good things God gives. Then every thing tends 
to the advantage of humanity, and the improve- 
ment of the race physically and morally. But 
all excesses, from too much good eating to too 
much religious formalism, degenerate and de- 
grade. If we remember and are grateful to Prov- 
idence for all his gifts, we shall learn to use and 
not abuse them. Yours in truth, 

Joun Coton. 

Washington, D. C., July 11, 1857. 





The Washerwoman’s Recipe. 


Ep. CuLtivator :—I herewith send the Wash- 
erwoman’s Recipe, which you will please insert 
in the Cultivator, as follows : 

Nine gallons rain water, 7 lbs. soda-ash, 2 Ibs. 
lime, 2 lbs. resin soap. Heat the water luke- 
warm, dissolve the soap, then add the lime and 
soda-ash, boil slowly for-an hour, then let stand 
till it settles, and when wanted to use, take one 
pint of the fluid to every five gallons of water. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. E. Hanson. 

New Concord, July, 1857. 


Se ee 


Gincer Snaps.—Take two teacupsful of mo- 
lasses, half a cup of sour buttermilk, half a cup of 
butter, half a cup of cream, a half teaspoonful of 
soda, two teaspoonsful of ginger, wet hard, roll 
thin, cut out and bake in quick oven. They will 
keep a long time put away in a cellar in a stone 
or earthen vessel. C. R. D. 

Fox River Valley, Ill., 1857. 
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Aunt Fanny Sitting in the Cars. 
The Den—Sewing Machines—Memories Awak- 


ened. 


Dear Curtrvator Grris :—Here I am in 
the very heart of Ohio, sitting in the cars of the 
Columbus and Xenia Railroad, waiting for that 
much longed for call, “ All Aboard!” which al- 
ways has a freshness for starting passengers.— 
But there seems something out of tune, or rather 
time, so to while away the hour, I must needs out 
with my note book. Yes, I am in your midst, 
yet like a stranger in a strange land. In all this 
crowd of people, I recognize not one familiar 
voice ; no eye glances back to mine a token of 
recognition. 

Alone !—no, how can any one be alone, in this 
beautiful, soul-inspiring world? Don’t think me 
deserted by my friends—not so. The Cox. and 
CuLtTIvaATor Mary have said their adieus, and 
are busy as they can be, working for you up in 
that “Den.” What a queer name to give a nice, 
tidy room, looking out of two pleasant windows 
upon the busy bustle of High street. But the 
Co1. is queer, and we shall have to let him eall 
his room—all ceiled about with books and pic- 
tures of flowers and fruits, feathers and furbelows, 
guns and swords, caps and comicals, with sweet 
little Cuttivator Mary sitting in the centre, its 
brightest ornament,—we shall have to let him 
call it a “ Den,” if he will; and may be he can 
make that word mean something more than a 
haunt of wild beasts. 

Mr. and Mrs. BATEHAM, too,—we have had a 
good time with them,—have walked over the fine 
nursery grounds, and marvel at the much that his 
two years of labor have accomplished ; and we 
hardly know which most to admire, his out-door 
success with the roses and evergreens, or her in- 
door power in promoting the rare growth of those 
precious house plants, ANsoON and MINNIE, which 
are patterns of physical health and beauty. 

We have seen that sewing machine, too. Bless 
me, how it goes!’ Why don’t every neighborhood 
in the whole land have one? While we were 
there, a farmer and wife came to look at it. The 
lady was delighted, and was for taking one right 

home. But the good man shook his head, “I 
shall have to sell another drove ;” but his features 
relaxed into a pleasant smile, as he looked into 
the face of his earnest wife, the bank bills were 
drawn (not reluctantly) from the pocket, and the 
sewing machine deposited forthwith in the rocka- 
way. He will never miss that one hundred and 
ten dollars. But we’ll tell you what he will miss, 
if his wife learns well how to manage it. He will 
miss her weary and perplexed look, he will miss 
perchance now and then a fretful word, originat- 
ing in an over-weary nervous system, that has 
been tortured over vests, pants, coats, frocks, 
shirts, pinafores, slips, sacks, and so on. He will 
miss the hurry and worry of “ sewing all behind 
hand,” miss the tax and board of sewing girls, 





gers, etc. If he does not, his experience will not 
coincide with others who have tried and know. 

And she—how thankful she looked. She will 
gain time to travel, time to think, time to be plea- 
sant, cheerful, light-hearted, time to care for and 
love her children; for she will get time to rest 
from at least a part of her labors and anxieties. 

Every large family should have a sewing ma- 
chine, just as much as every large farmer should 
have a “ Little Giant,” a Reaper, or Grain Drill. 
No, we are not alone. Though your faces are 
not in view to my naked eye, yon wheat field, 
swaying to and fro, brings me in spirit to all oth- 
er wheat fields, and the owners and laborers 
thereof. Yon aspiring corn, impels me to give a 
sigh of sympathy to all whom the late season has 
depressed. That market cart which has just 
rolled by, is a bond of unity with all gardeners, 
and that little fidgety woman, who has just paid 
fifty cents for her dinner, and declares with vehe- 
ment vexation, that it consisted of “two eggs— 
only two eggs—and three times cooked over at 
that !” makes me feel the grasp of the hand of 
many a goodly dame and merry housewife, who 
would generously have given her two well cooked 
ones, and a slice of good bread and butter, for 
nothing. Heaven bless them, every one. Bless 
my native State. Its “ All Aboard!” now. 
Good bye. F. D. Gage. 
Columbus Depot, July, 1857. 


~<aeee 7 , 
Crackep Wneat Puppine.—Take 3 pints of 
clean wheat, grind it coarse in a coffee mill, put 
it into a kettle with 4 quarts of water, a table- 
spoonful of salt, and set it over a slow fire, stirr- 
ing it occasionally, until it reaches boiling heat, 
then keep a slow, steady fire for an hour and a 
half, and it will be ready for the table. Eat with 
a sat.ce of good sweet cream and sugar, and you 
will find it both healthy and delicious. What re- 
mains after eating need not be wasted, as it is ex- 
cellent eaten in milk, when cold, or by adding 2 
quarts of milk to a quart of the wheat, 3 eggs, 
and sugar to sweeten, it will make a good bake 
pudding. Bake an hour in a quick oven, and 
serve hot. C. R. D. 
Fox River Valley, Iil., 1857. 





For the Ohio Cultivator. 
The Eternal Morning. 


Bright, glorious sunlight, through my casement peeping, 

On this new morning, in its first warm blush, 
How can I lie here idly dozing, sleeping, 

And clinging to these dreams of soothing hush. 
Nature is vocal with its morning praise, 

And e’en this wealth of clustering vines, 
An anthem in each dewy flower displays— 

A silent chord among these tuneful chimes. 
Sweet bird-songs vibrate on the cooling air,— 

The air so grateful to each waking force,— 
Fresh life is round me, o’er me, every where, 

A quickened impulse from the great life suurce ; 
My living soul lifts up its earth-soiled wings, 

And proudly plumes them for another dawn, 
Watching with patient gladness till it brings 

The glorious sunrise of an endless morn ! 





badly made garments, clothes spoiled by stran- 


CuLtivaTor Mary. 
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Personal Observations and Practical Hints-—Visit to the North- 
East—Talk of Hard Times—The Tune Changed—Advice 
to Western Reserve Farmers—Drilling Wheat............ 232 

Underdraining—Cheese Factory—Coal and Iron Business— 
Cleveland Implement Makers—Crops—Good Cheer ; Syra- 
cuse Reaper Trial ; Tall Grass; Pomological Society Meet- 

AMG... cre cccccncccncccccccccncescsccscceeses cesses courses 233 
HORTICULTURAL. 
Discussion on Ohio Apples at Am. Pomological Society...... 234 
HOME MISCELLANY. 


Hints for Hot Weather at Home ; Shoulder Straps for Chil- 
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Right Uses of Dancing; Washerwoman’s Recipe; Ginger 
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Aunt Fanny Sitting in the Cars—Visit to Columbus ; Cracked 
Wheat Pudding ; The Eternal Morning, (Poetry).......... 239 
Markets and Special Notices... .......-....-0--seeeeeecsouns 240 
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Onto CuLtivator Orricg, July 29, 1857. 


The Summer Market for the first fruits of Harvest opens very 
promisingly, but we cannot look for fixity in prices until the re- 
sult of the harvest is known, by the actual storing of the grain. 
The ripened corn crop of Ohio, we apprehend, will not be what 
we should like to eall a full average. Thus far the barley and 
wheat have been saved in excellent order. The potato crop 
bids fair to come in next Fall at old fashioned prices. Hay, oats, 
and other coarse feed, are coming in so well that there will be 
no excuse for sending lean two-year-olds to the Eastern market, 
for beef. If prices of farm produce should slide down a little as 
we come into the Autumn, the quantity will still keep up the 
balance of profit, so that farmers will be as well off as their cus- 
tomers. Cattle and Dairy products are still selling at nearly the 
best prices of the season. Wool is at the top of the market. 





APPLE PAREBRBS. 


NE HUNDRED DOZEN OF THE AUTO- 
matic Apple Parer This is the only apple paring machine 
now in use which will give entire satisfaction. For sale by 
J. M. M’CULLOUGH, 
No. 200 Main st., 
Cincinnati. 


PORTABLE CIDER MILLS. 
ICKOK’S PATENT IMPROVED KEY- 


stone Cider Mill and Wine Press. No farmer should be 
without it, and no farmer who uses it will be —— with 
it. For sale by J. M. M’CULLOUGH, 
No. 200 Main st., 
Aug. 1-3 Cincinnati. 








PURE BRED STOCK. 
Fok SALE PURE BRED DURHAM CATTLE, 


Spanish Merino S)}\2ep, French Merino Sheep, Suffolk and 
Essex Pigs. Goe’s impoved White Pigs, and Madagascar Rab- 
bits. Apply to J. 8. GOE, 

Near Tippecanoe, and 44 miles east of Brownsville, Fayette 
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THE OHIO CULTIVATOR: 


ESTABLISHED AT COLUMBUS IN 1845. 





VOTED TO— 


—DE 
General Agricultuce, Live Stock, Fruits, 
GARDENING & DOMESTIC AFFAIRS, 


Published on the 1st and 15th of every Month, 
At $1 a year, Single Copy; 3 Copies for $2; 6 Copies for 
$4: 9 Copies for $6; 


AND A COPY GRATIS TO THE GETTER UP OF EVERY CLUB OF NINE. 





The Volume begins on the first of January, each year. Speci- 
men copies and prospectyses furnished rer on application by 
mail or otherwise. Address 8. D. HARRIS, 

Editor and Proprietor. 





0p Tae Water-Cure Journat anp HERALD oF 
Rerorms.—Devoted to Hypropatuy, its Philosophy and Prac- 
tice ; to Physiology and Anatomy, with illustrations ; to Bathing, 
Dieties, Exercise, Clothing, Occupations, Amusements, and those 
Laws Which govern Life and Health. Monthly, at One Dollar a 
year in advance. 

‘This Journal is, unquestionably, the most popular HEaLTH 
JouRNAL in the world.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 

‘* We know of no American periodical which presents a greater 
abundance of valuable information on all subjects relating to hu- 


man progress and welfare, than THe WaTER-CuRE JouRNAL.”— 
New York Tribune. 


(<-° Tue American PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL.— 
A Repository of Science, Literature, and General Intelligence, 
devoted to Phrenology, Education, Mechanism, Architecture, and 
to all those Progressive Measures which are calculated to Re- 
form, Elevate, and Improve Mankind. Amply illustrated.— 
Monthly, only $1 a year. 

* Standard authority in all matters pertaining to Phrenology. 
The beautiful typography and the superior character of the illus- 


trations are not exceeded in any work with which we are ac- 
quainted.”— American Courier. 


Tue PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL.—“ The perusal of such a work 
fires us with zeal to do what we can for our race. It is pre-emi- 
nently ab ok for young men, and will do honor to the finest 
drawing-room table.”— Day Dawn. 

<p Lire ILtustratep—A First-Ciass WEEKLY. 
A Journal of Entertainment, Improvement and Progress. To il- 
lustrate Life in all its phases, to record all signs of Progress, to 
point out all legitimate means of Economy and Profit, and to en- 
courage a spirit of Hope, Activity, Self-Reliance, and Manliness 
among the People, are among the objects of this Family Journal. 
Published Weekly, at $2a year; half a year, $1; and 3 months 
on trial, for 25 cents ! 

‘Lire ILLustTRaTED is of large size and faultless typography. 


Almost every branch of human knowledge is treated by able writ- 
ers.” —Scientific American. 


“One of the most beautiful specimens of newspaper printing 
we have ever seen.”—Christian Advocate. 


‘*It is the paragon of periodicals.—Railroad Gazette. 


For Turee DoLLars ($3) a copy of all three Journals will be 
sent a year to one address. 


Please address FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broad- 


way,New York, __ July 1-3¢ 
TALLMADGE HOUSE, 
J. BOYD, 


Lancaster, Ohio. 
mee ‘A Stock Register is kept at this House. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 


P ERSONS WHO DESIGN PLANTING 
Trees next Autumn or Spring, are respectfully invited to ex- 





amine our large collection grow in the Nursery. 
sent free. Address poms EDMOND CRAIG ete 
Cheviot Gardens, 


July 15-+ or Seed Store 212 Sixth st., Cincinnatl, O. 
5,000 PEACH TREES FOR SALE, 


()f THE BEST VARIETIES, INOCULATED 
fruit, and 2 years’ growth. Orders directed to Hightstown, 








Go., Pa. Address me at either office. Mar. l-y 


Mercer Co., N. Y., will be promptly attended te. Address 
Aug. 1-2t* RANDALL R. SILVER. 
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